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18 19, NO. 14. 
Long Wool sheep=---“Cots wold,” &c. 

Mr. Batenam—l wish to make some inquiry in refer- 
ence to the Cotswold breed of sheep. Is it true that they 
will weigh from 200 to 250 pounds each? And is there « 
demand for such wool asthey produce? Clinton coun 
ty is scarcely surpassed in the State for the luxurience 
of its pastures; and Ihave thought that those who have 
rich pastures and abundant food, and whose chief object 
is to supply the butchers, could probably best adopt the 




















is 20 cts. for any distance. Cotswold or some other large kind of sheep. Ptease give 
A Address M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus,O. | me your opinion, or the opinions of those wha have ex- 
: i —————————— | perience in the business) in regard to the profits of the 
4 Special Netiots large and coarse breeds, compared with the finer breeds 
6 New Susscrisers who do not wish the full set of back | of sheep. Also state if you can, where the Cotswold or 
: Nos. of current volume, may commence from the Ist of | other approved large breeds can be obtained, and the 
, May and continue till the end of the vear, (8 months,)— price for yearling bucks and ewes. Yours, &e, 
) terms for that period, 50 cents each, or 5 copies for $2,— | ABSALOM DOUGLASS. 
9 payments in advance and free of postage We have a} Bloomington, Clinton county, O., Juue, 1849. 
limited supply of the early numbers on hand for those} Remarks—The foregoing inquiries we deem of con- 
who desire full sets of the current volume. | siderable importance to many farmers in Ohio, and we 
00 see shall hope to receive several communications in answer 
> Missine Sesiaie —We always cheerfully re-send pa-| thereto, from readers of our paper who are practically 
q pers to our subscribers when informed of any miscarri-| familiar with the business of raising long wooled sheep— 
03 age or omission, but as the fault is oftener in the mails or| of which class we have several acquaintances in differ- 
post offices than with us, it is obviously unjust to tax us/ent parts of the State. 
2 | with postage on letters for such purpose. We hope our| The Cotswold, Linlconshire, Leicestershire and Bakewell, 
: I subscribers will remember this, and if they ask their post | are the most popularand valuable varieties of long wooled 
203 : master to write to us, remind him that it is his privilege | sheep, now known in England or this country. They do 
, . and duty to frank his letters. We have received a num-| not differ very materially from each other, but each va- 
a. | ber of such letters not franked; and some of the P. M’s.| riety possesses some peculiarity, which itis claimed es- 
jespecially newly appointed ones, may not be aware that| pecially fits it for particular purposes or localities, The 
) they possess the franking privilege for all purposes con- | Cotswold has of late been more noticed and commended 
205 | nected with the business of their office. than either of the other kinds mentioned, and as this varie- 
06 — - ameee ty is particularly mentioned by our correspondent, we 
7-8 > Remarks on Fruit culture, Tare and Beehives, and | give the following extracts from the American Farmer 
‘various other matters are deferred for our next. of the present month: 
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Tue Corswo ip Breep oF Sueer.—At his sheep shear- 
ing a few days ago, says the Winchester Virgiman, Col. 
Josiah W. Ware, near Berryville, Clarke county, Vir- 
ginia, took from one of his Cotswolds, the enormous 
quantity of eighteen and three-quarter pounds of wool. 
Some of the staple, we are told, measured 16 inches in 
length, 

“A few months ago the attention of our readers was 
called to the laudable and praisworthy design of two gen- 
tlemen, Messrs.M. F. Miley and J. Rhodes, Esqrs., of in- 
troducing and\encouraging the raising of a stock of 
sheep superior to the miserable ruce which is found 
generally throughout ourcounty. The efforis of these 
gentlemen, in the introduction of the Cotswold for that 
purpose, have been eminently successful; this excellent 
sheep, for size, the fine texture of their wool and capaci- 
ty to endure the rigors and changes of our climate and to 
subsist upon ordinary fare, are but little inferior to the 


j 


Our assistant promises to give an article on the differ- 
eut breeds of long wooled sheep, in our next number. 


—— oor > a 

| The Turnip---Its Value and Cultivation. 
The first thing that would becoine the subject of re- 

|mark by a European, when investigating the character 

| of American agriculture, is the almost entire neglect 

| here given to the cultivation of the turnip. The culture 

| of turnips has contributed more towards establishing a 


| high character to English and Scotch husbandry, than 
| 


America. In many portions of the Union, especially in 


Ohio and other western States, the farmers have advan- © 


celebrated Alpaca of the Alps. On monday last Mr. M.| t@ge®, that are not possessed by the British farmer, in 
exhibited a wether, three years old—three-fourths Cots-| the cultivation of his turnip crop. It would be well in 


wold, whose gross weight on the scales was 220 lbs.—he) discussing this subject, to decide if possible, the point, | 


was slaughtered in the evening, and after being divested : : : ‘ 

of his skin and entrails waihes 163 Ibs. It wil be seen) whether Americans foamer — wisely in allowing thage 
that the net weight of this sheep, far exceeds the gross| Superior advantages to go unimproved. 

weight of the best of the old breeds of sheep in our coun-| Turnips may be cultivated with success, as a second 
try—with regard to the quality of the flesh of the Cots-| 


wold for the table, we can say, without exaggeration, | crop; whereas, in the northern countries of Europe this 
that it is far superior, both in flavor and tenderness, to| an rarely be done, and therefore a whole year’s rent of 


any mutton we ever before ate.”” Tenth Legion, May land, besides two or three ploughings, and as many hand 
10th. 


we : , jand horse hoeings, have to be charged against the 
The sheep mentioned in the above extracts, were from| 

the flock of that public spirited breeder, Col. Ware, and | °T°P- At least one-fifth of the arable land of England 

we havea lock of the wool, which is of a beautiful tex-; and Scotland, is cultivated annually with the numer- 


ture, and is about sixteen inches in length, which those} ous varieties of the Sweedish and English turnips, 
interested in such matters can examine at the Society’s 


Hall. The quantity taken from the buck was 18} Ibs. | . , 
We learn that some of Col. Ware’s bucks, at twelve| farm, together with all that can be purchased in the 
month old, in ordinary keep, have weighed 235 lbs. | neighboring villages and towns, besides expending a large 


The handsomest and best flock of long wooled sheep |8¥™ in the purchase of mineral manures, are liberally 


that we have seen in Ohio, is on the farm of J. Townshend| though economically employed in enriching the turnip | 


lany othersource. In fact it has done forthem, what ; 
corn and clover are rapidly effeeting for the agriculture of 


and the greatest portion of the manure made on the | 


of Avon, Lorain county, on the road called the North| fields. Now, much of this expense and trouble may be | 


Ridge. Mr. Townshend is an old English sheep farmer,| dispensed with here, without in the slightest degree af- 
and has much experience in the management of long fecting the yield of tubers. 

wooled sheep. His flock of 200 to 300 consist mostly of A profitable course to pursue in growing turnips ex- 
Leicestershire, with a few of the Cotswold, we believe, | tensively, is to plough up the land as soon as the wheat 


recently added. He informed us that he finds these sheep| crop is harvested, then harrow two or three times, and | 


more profitable than the fine wooled varieties—that there| Tvll the ground, so as to get a fine smooth surface. The 


is a ready sale for the wool, but his chief source of profit| !ast week in July the seed may be sown at the rate of | 


is from the butchers of Cleveland, who pay an extra| one pound per acre, and should be lightly harrowed in. 
price for his sheep and lambs, owing to the superior] If the turnip fly or any other insect should attack the 
quality of the mutton. We should be much pleased to) plants so as to hazard the crop, it would be well to sow 
receive acommnnication from Mr. Townshend (or his! quick lime and house ashes in nearly equal parts, at the 
son) in reference to the comparative profits of the long} rate of four bushels per acre over the young plants. If 
wooled and fine wooled sheep, &c. | this be done in the morning when the dew is on the plants, 

Mr. George Smith of Vienna, Clarke county, is ancth-| it will be the means of saving them, so as tosecure a 


er amateur of good mutton and long wooled sheep, who 
also possesses good specimens of the Leicestershire and 
South Down breeds. Perhaps too, he will favor our 
readers with some information in regard to this sub- 
ject. 

We donot know of any Cotswold sheep for sale in 
Ohio. Mr. Townshend has Leicestershire and may pos- 
sibly have Cotswold to spare; and so may others of whom 
we are notinformed. Mr. Smith offers to sell Leices- 
tershire and South Down, price about $10 each—lambs 
$5. On another page in this paper, will be found an ad- 
vertisement of South Downs for sale. This breed are 
not called long wooled, but middle wooled sheep. They 
are of a robust, medium sized animal, producing a fair 
quality of wool, and very excellent mutton. 


crop in most cases. The top dressing will act as a stimu- 
lating manure to the plants, and will be found to impart 


a healthy appearance to the crop, that it otherwise would 
not possess. 


It would don tless be considered a bold proposition to 
recowimend the cultare of turnips in drills, upon a seale 
so extensive us is practicedin Europe. We are aware 
that few would acquiesce in such an opinion, and in rare 
cases only will the plan of depositing the seed in rows 


receive a favorable consideration. The day, however, is 


not far distant, when the stock growing farmers will de- 
vote more attention to this important branch of farming, 
and it is for their especial benefit, these remarks have 
been penned. 


| One deep and neatly-executed ploughing, where the 
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soil is tolerably rich and moist, is all that would be re- | plan i is practiced, evenif thecrop be not hoed,a highly 


quired, after wheat, to secure a fair average crop of nutritious feed of vegetables for cows, fat cattle, calves 


turnips. In addition to this, from two to three har- 
rowings aud a rolling would be necessary, before the 
seed could be sowed ordrilledin. Where a suitable ma- 
chine for the purpose can be had, and a large extent of 
ground is to be sown, the drill should be employed. The 
advantages arising from the use of this implement are: 


| and sheep will be secured, and besides the land the fol- 
‘lowing season, will be in excellent condition for corn or 
_ other summer grain. 
It would be well to here remark, that it would be use- 
| less to sow turnip seed on inverted stubble land, unless 
, the ground be rich, and ina high state of cultivation.— 


the seeding is performed with great neatness and regu-| When land of this kind is not to be had suitable for the 
larity; the seed will germinate more regularly and speedi- | turnip plants, and no other on the farm is unoccupied, a 


ly; the ground may be cultivated successfully with | plan which is practiced to some extent might be followed 
either the hand or horse hoe; and only about one half the with advantage, viz: in sowing such portions of the corn 








quantity of seed uesd in broad cast sowing would be re- 
quired. The ploughing, harrowings, rolling, seed, hand | 
hoeing and two horse hoeings, if the work had to be given | 
out by coutract, and the operators were to find themselves | 
would not exceed $7 peracre. The yield might be safe- | 
ly reckoned at 30C bushels per acre, and under favora- 
ble circumstances, twice that quantity would be had. 


The largest crops of turnips could be grown upon | 


what is usually termed bottom lands. On those lands’ 
wheat is usually cultivated after corn, and the frequent 
hoeings given the corn, so thoroughly cleans the land, 
that few or no weeds are seen to grow with the wheat 
crop. 


might with advantage be ploughed up and sown with 
turnips. 
ter the surface has been made perfectly smooth with the 
harrow and roller, it may be sown broad-cast. 
as the first of August would answer, but it has been found 
that the best period for sowing, is from the 20th to the 
30th of July. When sown broad-cast, the plants should 
be carefully thined out, so as not to be closer than fifteen 
inches asunder, and ifeven the crop was hand hoed twice 


for the purpose of thinuing the plants and destroying the | 


weeds, the cost would be well repaid by the increased 
yiela of the crop. In most partsof the country, labor- | 
ing men can be had at the season for hoeing turnips, who | 
would be glad to undertake to clean and thin a crop of 
turnips, no matter how large, for one dollar per acre, for 
each hoeing. 


The expense of drilling and hoeing a crop of turnips, | 


according the foregoing suggestions, may deter many of 
our readers from sowing even a small quantity of this 
valuable root, if so, we shall fail in accomplishing the 
good intended. The wisest course to pursue in this, as 
in all other measures for the improvement of the agri- 
culture of our country, is for each individual farmer to 
try the suggestions, if they appear feasible on a small 
scale; one acre would answer as good a purpose as twen- 
ty for atrial, and if it should not meet with a favorable 
issue, the loss would scarcely be felt. 


If alarge quantity of sheep or horned cattle be kept | 


So soon as the wheat harvest is over, which is/ 
generally the case by the 1th or 15th of July, the ground | 


If it be not convenient to drill in the seeds, af- | 


As late) 


{land with turnips, as is not intended for wheat. This 
| should be done as early as the first of August, and at 
least a pint of seed should be sown per acre. After the 
| corn is harvested the turnips will have sufficient time to 
| make a medium crop, and the land will be improved by 
the crop being fed on the ground by either horned cattle or 
| sheep. ad 
sili albiaadmastnies 
Green Manuring. 

In Europe, and in some of the Eastern and Southern 
States, the plan of ploughing in green herbage, asa 
nieans of enriching lands, is extensively practiced. This 
system of renovating lands is best adapted to those soils 
where the vegetable matter has been exhausted by im- 
provident cultivation, or where they are naturally defi- 
cient of this substance. It also has a beneficial influence 
in decomposing, and enriching stubborn clay soils, and 
by its use in connection with the deep autumn plough- 
jing, the stiffest clays may be converted into a fine rich 
friable soil. 

Where land is so well stocked with the seeds of weeds, 
that a full crop may be expected, they may be allowed to 
grow until they give evidence of re-prodncing seed, when 
,they should be ploughed under for manure. Although 
| this may be considered by some a profitable means of im- 
| proving and enriching land, yet at the best it mnst be 
viewed as a very improvident one. Weeds ought not to 
be allowed to occuyy the ground so abundantly as to 
furnish a crop for this purpose. 

Buckwheat is employed in many portions of the world 
a8 a preparative crop for wheat. Buckwheat like all 
broad leaved plants, shades the grown, and draws its 
nourishment largely from the atmosphere. If sown asearly 
in the spring as possible, so as to escape the spring frosts, 
a strong growth of plants could be had upon the poorest 
description of soils, while if ploughed under for manure, 
}as soon as they become in full flower, will enrich and 
mellow the land, so as to materially change its character, 
and adapt it for wheat. 


! 


Where soil is remarkably poor, 
lee much so that its cultivation is deemed unprofitable» 
| the plan of sowing buckwheat for the purpose of obtain- 
| ing acrop to be turned under for green manure is doubt- 


on the farm, it would be found a profitable practice to | less the best that can be pursued, when a supply of barn- 
plough up as much of the stubble land as possible, and | | yard mauure or marl cannot be had. The first crop might 
sow the ground with turnips, for the purpose of obtain- | be ploughed in as above, and the second allowed to ripen 
ing a crop of herbage to be fed off during the latter part | its seed, along with which the land might with advantage 
of autumn. If the turnip seed be sown for this purpose | be seeded down withclover. Instead of mowing the clo- 
during the first of August, the stock may be allowea to| ver, as would ordinarily be done, it should be fed off with 
feed down the crop by the middle of October, and in fa-| sheep, until the month of July, when it should be allow- 
vorable seasons even at an earlier period. Where this/ed to remain in fed two or three weeks, previous to the 
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land being ploughed for wheat. Along with the wheat 
crop, the land should be again seeded with clover, and by 
alternating wheat with clover, and ploughing in from 
four to five weeks growth of clover every other year; 
that inconnection with the manure made upon the ground 
by the stock, and the roots of the clover plants, together 
with the application of the manure made on the farm, 
will in a very few years where the soil is adapted for the 
growth of clover and wheat, convert poorand compara- 
tively barren soils, into those of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive character. 

It must not be inferred from the above remarks, that 
we are opposed to the practice of green manuring; as we 
heartily approve of it; but are of opinion, that when clo- 
ver can be grown with success, it is folly in the extreme 
to employ any other plant or herbage for that purpose, 
as expericnce has proved in innumerable cases, that it is 
superior to all others, for enriching and improving the 
texture of lands. * 

— +.e~re 
Rural Sketches. 
Corn Rows—Wueat Crors—F ax Cutture, &c. 


We lately made a trip northward from Columbus, fol- 
lowing the Scioto river nearly 30 miles, and returning by 
the way of Delaware, Berkshire and Worthington.— 
Owing to the limited time, at ourcommand, we were de- 
prived of the pleasure of calling upon but very few of 
the principal farmers in the best agricultural districts 
through which we passed, and consequently will not be 
able to make so interesting and practical report, as we 
otherwise might have done. 

The first farm that attracted our attention, as presenting 
any thing worthy of special remark, belongs to Mr. James 
Wallcutt, situated about three miles north of this city.— 
The principal portion of Mr. W.’s farm, consists of a re- 
markably rich alluvian soil, called ‘second bottom,’ which 
in the character of its subsoil, partakes to a liberal de- 
gree of the lime stone rock, which prevailsin the neigh- 
borhood. On this, as with nearly all the farms on this 
extensive valley, the corn crop is the most popular crop 
cultivated. Further down the river, where the bottoms, 
extend back from two to three miles from each side of 
the river, much larger corn fields may be seen, but we 
think it would be extremely difficult to find a better culti- 
vated crop, when its extent is taken into account, than 
the one under notice. The quantity of land under this 
crop, probably exceeds one hundred acres, the whole of 
which lies in adjoining fields. Much care has evidently 
been observed, in laying off the ground, in perfectly 
straight and rightangular rows. 1t costs but little more 
trouble to effect this object, than is required to follow the 
curves and semi-circles, so frequently seen in corn fields. 
When the seed is planted in rows, that are so straight 
that the eye cannot discover, the least variation, in the 
various directions across the field, itis quite certain that 
it will cost much less labor and trouble to work it with 
the shovel plough and cultivator, than if, as is usual the 
case, care was not observed in this respect. As far as we 
were capable of judging from observations made on the 
road side, we are prepared to give Mr. Wallcutt the cred- 
it of cultivating his corn, upon the most approved prin- 
ciples, and doubt not, but that he will be rewarded for 
his labor, by obtaining from 80 to 100 bushels of corn 
per acre. 

Col. Medary’s farm, lying a little further northward, 
consists of 1:00 acres, 600 of which are arable, 100 more 
in partial cultivation andthe remainder in wood. This 
farm, we should judge from appearance, has been held by 
a number of small, slovenly tenant farmers, whose only 
anxiety was to get fron: the land all they possible could 
with the least possible amount of labor. It has only been 
a few years in the present proprietors hands, and judg- 
ing from the fact that 200 acres are at present under clo- 





ver, it is fair to draw the inference that a more rational 
and systematic course of husbandry, will be pursued.—— 
Upwards of 100 acres were nnder wheat, most of which 
we should judge was sown after corn or some other grain 
crop, which probably caused itto be later than doubt- 
less would have been after clover, or summer fallow.— 
The varieties of wheat sown were Mediterranian and a 
variety called ‘‘reed straw,’’ resembling the Alabama or 
Virginia May wheat, and both being early , the damage 
sustained by the crop in consequence of late seeding was 
notso great as might have been expected. In passing 
Col. M.’s extensive farm, the conviction became strong- 
ly impressed upon our mind, that few estates in the coun- 
try presented stronger inducements for the liberal expen- 
diture of capital in the adoption of modern improvements, 
with a view of obtaining a large and reliable revenue in 
return for such investment. ‘he farm in question, is 
peculiarly adapted for corn, clover and wheat; and it 
might with advantage be divided into four large lots, con- 
sisting of 250 acres each, to be cropped in regular rotation 
with wheat, clever and corn. In this case, the clover 
would require to be broken up the second year for wheat 
orcorn, the former of which, however, would be the 
best course, as it would invariably give abundance of 
time to secure the wheat being sown on or before the 
10th of September. 


Almost every field of wheat, that came under our ob- 
servation, after leaving Columbus until we reached a 
point a few miles north of Dublin, gave strong indica- 
tions of rust, so much so, that we frequently remarked 
to our travelling companion, that the chance was greatly 
in favor of serious damage being done the wheat crop 
from the blighting influence, of that great bane to the 
American wheat grower. Those predictions, have since 
proved too true, and scores of fields that then to an in- 
experienced eye, gave promise of a golden crop, of from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre, will not pay the 
expense of harvesting. 

The soil above Dublin and near Harts’ Sulpher Spring, 
is much less abundantly stored with vegetable matter, is 
high and dry, and contains a sufficient amount of sillica as 
well as lime, in its subsoil, to secure a strong, and harder 
growth of straw, which would more thoroughly resist 
the bursting of the sap vessels of the plants, than if the 
soil had been composed of substances, that were cal- 
culated to promote an excessively luxuriant growth of 
vegetables. 


We noticed with much interest, one of the strongest 
instances of the absurdity of that somewhat prevailing 
notion, that wheat plants under certain influences would 
transform themselves into plants of chess, with which we 
have even been favored in our experience in farm- 
ing pursuits. A well cultivated field of wheat, near 
Bellepoint, gave such an abundant promise of yielding 
much above an average crop, that we were impelled to 
examine it with a critical eye. The variety was pure, 
and thoroughly free from smut, chess, cockle and rye, nor 
did there appear the slightest indications of rust.  Al- 
most directly opposite the field in question, was a field 
of wheat, belonging evidently to another proprietor, 
which, although, the land was in every respect of equal 
natural quality, the wheat plants, were ‘few and far be- 
tween,’’ and cockle, chess and rye, were decidedly in the 
ascendency, so much s0, that the product in wheat would 
certainly not exceed five bushels per acre, even if it 
should eseape the rust. We have not time to describe 
the general appearance of the farm on which the infe- 
rior crop elluded to was grown, suffice it to say, that the 
buildings, fences, stock and general appearance of the 
crops, were quite in keeping with the character of the 
wheat crop, and we doubt not the proprietor is one of 
those good natured easy souls, who is diposed te attri- 
bute the whole of his mishaps in life, whether it be for 
weal or for wo, to the special intervention or work of 
Providence. 

As we drew near the flourishing village of Delaware, 
we noticed quite a number of fields of timothy grass, 
which, from its luxuriant appearance, and great length of 
head, made a strong impression on our minds, that it 
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would make a much better paying crop if allowed to ri- 
pen its seed. On land adapted for timothy, from 12 to 
15 bushels of seed may be grown per acre. As high 
north as 46 degrees of latitude, we have known 25 
bushels of timothy seed to be grown per acre, and there 
15 bushels is a common crop. 
cultivation, the business of gi owing timothy seed may be 
made highly remunerative, aud the straw after the seed 
is thrashed if the crop ix hurvested before it is dead ripe, 
will be quite equal to third rate quality of hay for horned 
cattle. 

In the immediate vicinity of Delaware, on rising a 
point of land, from which we could see the waving fields 
of grain some miles distant, the effect produced on our 
minds, having been raised in a district of couutry noted 
for its beautifully uuduiating lands, and superior cultiva- 
tion, was of the mort pleasing nature; and what made 
this feeling additionally stroug, was to view a great num- 
ber of fields of flux in full bloom, a crop which we have 
cultivated largely for many years past. The soil in the 
neighborhood of Delaware, is well adapted for the culti- 
vation of flax, but to appearance, the farmers are totally 
ignorant of the proper method of preparing land for this 
crop. Flax ground should be brought to the finest pos- 
sible state of ulth, and the seed should be sown at the 
rate of two bushels per acre, about the first week in April, 
or when the plum blossoms make their first appearance. 
We have frequently grown as high as 25 bushels of flax 
seed and 500 pounds of clean scutched flax per 
acre, extending over an area of from fifteen to forty 
acres. The flax ground near Delaware, could not have 
been ploughed more than once; three pecks per acre 
must have been the utmost quantity of seed sown, and 
the period of sowing must have been delayed at least 
three weeks later than it should have been. The result 
of this wretched system of management is perfectly ob- 
vious,—ten bushels of seed will be the outside average, 
and the fibre is worthless for manufacturing purposes.— 
Worse than all this, the ground by being only partially 
covered with plants, and they of a stunted growth, be- 
comes covered with weeds, and is in a worse state of cul- 
tivation, than previous to its being sown with flax.— 
Whereas if sown upon moderately rich land, and the di- 
rections above given followed, it would have proved a 
smothering crop to most descriptions of weeds. 

The heaviest crop of clover, that we ever saw grown, 
the seed was sown on flax ground, at the rate of eight 
pounds per acre. The pulliug of the flax plants, loosened 
the ground around the roots of the young clover plants, 
which in connection with atop dressing of gypsum at 
the rate of one bushel per acre, as soon as the crop of 
flax was removed off the ground, promoted a growth of 
young clover plants, the first season, that perfectly as- 
tonished all those who sawit. If land be naturally too 
rich in decayed vegetable substance, a crop of flax taken 
from the ground as a preparative crop for wheat is calcu- 
lated to lessen the chance for rust, besides the ground if 
well prepared for flax, and two bushels of seed be sown 
per acre, will be in better condition for wheat than would 
be the case, if subjected to the expensive process of sum- 
mer fallowing. A well cultivated crop of corn, would 
in most cases be a superior preparative crop for flax, 
which could be either followed in succession by clover or 
wheat, asthe judgment of the farmer would dictate, or 
the quality of his soil might require. 

Most of the land between Delaware and Worthington, 
is better adapted for grazing than arable culture, and 
large tracts of the finest quality of soil for dairying pur- 
poses could be had in a forest state for, from seven to ten 
dollars per acre. 

The land in the village of Worthington and sur- 
rounding neighborhood, is of the finest quality, and 
most of it is well adapted for wheat. The landscape 
scenery for many miles in extent is beautiful, and unlike 
many other portions of our State, the farms have not 
been entirely stripped of timber. Second growth wood in 
almost endless variety is interspersed through the fields, 
along the fence rows, and on the road sides, which adds a 
charm to the country, that can be more easily imagined 


With moderate care in| 





than described. The plank road which will shortly be 
completed between Worthington and Columbus, will 
doubtless have the effect of enhancing the value of real 
estate along the whole line of road, as it will be a most 
fashionable and charming summer drive for the citizens 
of this place. 

A short distance north of Worthington, our attention 
was directed to a small field of wheat, nearly ripe, which 
would to appearance yield 40 bushels per acre. Would 
it not be well for the farmers of Ohio, to cultivate less 
land with wheat, and expend in the cultivation a greater 
amount of capital? An answer to this question may be 
expected in the next nuinber of the Cultivator. . 

—eoo or 
Salting Stock. 

A correspondent of the Farmer some time ago offered 
some speculations about salting stock—questioning the 
utility of the practice, and asking for actual experi- 
ment. 

The animal system has no power to create any of the 
elements of flesh, organized tissue, or salutary secretions 
But the organs of nutrition and assimilation have wou- 
derful power to modify the chemical constituents of the 
animal body, into a part of that body, when they are sup- 
plied. Healthy, perfect animals cannot be raised or kept 
unless all the various chemical constituents of bone, 
meat, fat, &c., are furnished in food or drink, or in the 
atmosphere they breathe. Combinations of gluten, 
starch, oil, &c., found in the food of herbivorous ani- 
mals, supply much of the material for organized tissue 
and fat, and abundance of carbon for the purposes of re- 
spiration. Buta variety of mineral substances are equal- 
ly necessary, to wit: Phosphorus for the formation of 
nervous tissue, bones, white and yolk of eggs, and milk. 
It is furnished in the grasses and seeds of plants. Sul- 
phur exists in flesh, eggs and milk. It is found in most 
spring and river water, and in some plants with their 
ozotized compounds. Lime is a well known ingredient 
in the animal structure. It is equally abundant in the 
vegetable kingdom and in all hard water. Llronis a “sine 
qua non’’ in red blood, animal flesh, yolk of eggs, and 
milk. It is supplied in some water and in many vegta- 
bles. 

Common salt is no less important in the animal econo- 
my. It is contained in flesh, in the egg, in milk and 
other fluids. It is a combination of muriatic acid and 
sodu. The first named is essential to the gastric jnice, 
making it a —_ of many substances which 
would otherwise be useless to the purpose of assimila- 
tion. Common salt is scarcely found in plants, except 
such as grow in salt marshes, salt licks, or sea water.— 
This deficiency must be supplied. Instinct and appetite 
impel wild animals to seek such marshes and licks, where 
they choose the raw material in the most concentrated 
form they can find it. Domestication prevents animals 
from obeying this desire, and renders it our duty and in- 
terest to miugle it with their food or treat them regularly 
with this luxury, as their actions prove they esteem it. 

By the advice of some old farmers I have fed my pigs 
with salt freely and regularly, especially while fattening, 
for four or five years; and am satisfied that it is of great 
service in giving permanency to the appetite and solidity 
to the flesh—besides being well paid for expense and 
trouble in grateful grunts and smacking chops. 

J. H. BEECH, M. D. 

Gaines, N. Y., 1849. | Gen. Farmer.) 

.20e-o——_—__ 

Forstppen Vecrtasies.—The Cincinnati Council has 
forbidden the sale of the following articles in the Cincin- 
nati markets during the prevalence of cholera: Green 
Corn, Cabbage, Cauliflowers, Green Peas or Beans, Rhu- 
barb or Pie plant, Cucumbers, Turnips, Parsnips, Let- 
tuce, Green Apples or Pears. These are sad times for the 
market gardeners. 

-.2ewe- 
Turnips may be sown as late as Ist week in August. 
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Reaping Machines in Ohio. 


The disestrous failure of the wheat crop throughout a large portion of Ohio, has occasioned much disappoint- 
ment, not only to the farmers, but also to the manufacturers of Reaping and Thrashing machines. We had antici- 
pated with much interest, the opportunity of seeing tested, some three or four different kinds of Reapers, several 
of which had not been fully tried in this State. 

McCormicx’s Reaper, represented above, has been used to some extend in Ohio, but not in its present approved 
form; and the proprietor therfore, sent two or three of the machines from his manufactory at Chicago, to be used 
in our present wheat harvest. One of these was sent to our care at Columbus; but did not arrive till the earliest 
and best wheat wascut. The machine was taken to the farm of Col. S. Medary, and put in operation towards the 
close of his wheat cutting, and its work was highly satisfactory, although the ground was too rough for a fair trial 
We designed having it used on one or two other farms where the wheat was not so forward; but the injury by the 
rust was so great that the fields were abandoned as not worth cutting. So the machine must remain till next year, 
for further trial or for sale. 

We learn from various sources, that that the demand for McCormick’s machines has been very extensive through- 
out the more western States the present season, as well as for several years past; as much so, that not less than 

fifteen hundred of them are said to have been manufactured at Chicago within a year! This machine is somewhat 
more complicated than some others; but if well made and used with reasonable care, it does not seem liable to get 
out of order; and itis claimed that it has advantages which others do not possess—such as easier draft, and more 


perfect work, &c. The price is $100 at the shop. 





emai Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 
SSEY'S MAacuineE is better known, and more in use we believe, th i i 

Lact » we an any ott . inci % 
wer tar mn State, are Messrs Minturn & Allen of Urbana; and their trek aap ata A we cate an 
Yo cc —e This machine is less complicated than most others, and if well made is ver denible code wily 
mac i Vesa tna mete of sondireating the teeth (pattented by Mr. Hussey, in 1847) d= a the ste 
ime : ormerly, being less liable to clog, j tti i 
this machine can be used for ‘aadleg, The price is $100 tog190. si shestres Thy Airman ac sutcheanietan 


72ee + 
Goble and Stewart’s Reaper. 


sation oot cw and we nn has been fairly tried the present harvest, but we hay 
q ormed of its success. he cutting part of tl hine, i i 
as Hussey’s, and the improvement consists in the a fc ching olf the Witte’ Oncaea 
ssey’s, ¢ nt cons attachment of a rake for raking off the grain f, 
scnatifelly pire. pee for woning, Se saving the labor of one man. Worse intoamed an ate a 
eral experiments. i. ye Stew: i 1 
as pe essrs. Goble & Stewart, of Urbana, Ohio, are the patentees and manu- 
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“Premium Cow” —Milk—Cream. 

Brorner Batenam—aA short time since, I noticed in 
one of the back numbers of the Cultivator, an account of 
a Premium Cow, which made about 16 pounds of butter 
per week, fora short period after being fresh. Now con- 
sidering the way that cow was fed, I think there is noth- 
ing remarkable about it, except the extraordinary atten- 
tion in her feeding. (As much corn as she could eat 
both in slop and in the ear, besides good clover and timo- 
thy pasture.) As faras my limited knowledge extends, 
I think there are cows, about here that would excel that 
“premium cow,” under similar management. There are 
one or two belonging toa German farmer about two miles 
from here, that [ think would bear a good comparison. 

[We should like to havea statement of the facts and 
figures.—Ep. } 

During the latter part of last winter I bought a cow 
which I believed to bea pretty good one. She came in 
fresh on the 5th of 4th month. As I had the whole man- 
agement of her, milking, straining, churning, &c., I can 
give accurately the fellowing facts: 

Between the 3dand 7th week I measured her milk 
several different times, and it generally amounted to 44 
gallons of milk per day, sometimes a little more. She 
was not slopped after the 3d week, and her pasture con- 
sisted entirely of wild grass. 

I did not find it very convenient, and therefore did not 
take the trouble to keep her cream separate, till the 11th 
week from the period of her calving. But the grass had 
become old and strong, and the flies very bad, the weather 
hot, &c., so she averaged, during the trial, buta little 
over 33 gallons per day. And this is the result as accu- 
rate as iny experiments could make them: 

Butter made from her cream in seven days. . .124 |bs. 


Milk obtained during the same time......... 25 gal. 
Cream gathered from the above milk....... 3f “ 

Butter to one gallon of milk..............- 4 Ib. 
Cream to one gallon of milk............... 1 pt. 


There was a great difference at different times in the 
quantity of cream, gathered fromthe same quantity of 
milk. Sometimes when the milk was under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances for raising cream, [ got about 3 
pints of cream from 2 gallons of milk, and at other times 
ouly 14 pints from the same quantity of milk Under 
favorable circumstances, the cream was over one-tenth 
the depth of the milk when strained. 

I will here state, for the benefit of those who have or 
can have cool fresh water for their milk to stand in, that 
itis decidedly the best way of raising or gathering cream. 
And further, that deep crocks are far preferable to shal- 
low pans for raising cream, wherever they can be set in 
water; but shallow pans are best when set upon bare 
ground, or a cellar floor. 

The following experiment was tested by mea great 
number of times, from the same cow’s milk: 

Two gallons of milk strained in two paus of one gallon 
each, scarce two pints of cream. 

Two gallons of milk strained in a gallon crock (about 
10 inches deep,) about three pints. 

Brother Bateham, what does thee think of the French- 
man’s (Guenon [| thinkis the name,) discovery of the 
outward signs of the quality of acow. ‘I hat is, how to 
tell the quantity of milk acow will give, and how long 
she will give milk, by observing the escutcheon or up- 
ward growth of her bair on the back part of the udder, 
&c? The little observation | have made since reading 
his work does not agree with his rales. 

Thine in the cause of improvement, 
I. NEWTON PEIRCE. 

Pottersville, Mahoning county, 6th mo. 23d, 1849. 


Remarks —Our experience in regard toGuenon’s book 
is precisely the same as that of friend Peirce; and we 
think the rules will not apply to many of the cows in 
this country, whatever may be the case respecting those of 
France. We should be pleased, however, to hear from 
any of our readers who have more experience in judg- 
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ing of cows, and who have studied the Frenchman's 
theory.—Eb. 





Revolving Horse Rake. 

This implement is in common use in some parts of this 
State, but not as generally as it would be if all the farm- 
ers understood its value as a labor-saving, and especially 
a time-saving invent’on. With the mowing machine and 
a revolving horse rake, we may expect in a few years to 
see the cost and labor of making hay on large grass farms, 
reduced at least one-half. With the above rake, a man 
and horse can rake a strip of hay on the ground ten feet 
wide into winrows, as fast as he can walk; or say at the 
rate of three acres perhour. The only labor in unload- 
ing each rake full of hay isa slight lifting of the handles, 
which causes the teeth and head to make a semi-revolu- 
tion, and drop the hay without the least stopping or de- 
lay. The rapidity with which a large field of hay may be 
secured from a threatening storm is one of its greatest 
advantages. When in operation the teeth are flat on the 
ground, and not as represented in many agricultural pa- 
pers, running on their points. The above cut represents 
Wiicox’s Premium Revolving Horse Rake. It is the most 
approved of all the various forms of this implement; and 
as made and sold in the Eastern States. is a very perfect 
piece of workmanship. The cost at Emery’s, Albany 
and other warehouses, is $8 to $9. We have seen pretty 
good articles of the kind made in Ohio, but not as perfect 
in form or workmanship. 

Tue Srrinc Toorn Horsr Rake has been highly com- 
mended in the Eastern papers, and some have been man- 
ufactured and used in Ohio, but they do not seem to 
find general favor, for some reasons not fully known to 
us, perhaps it is only a want of enterprise on the part of 
the manufacturers in not making them more generally 
known.—Report of Board of Agriculture 


27eeer - 


DesateaB_e.—The genera! denunciation of rose bugs 
by the owner of fruit trees, brings to mind the followin 
extract from the journal of the Rev. Mr. Biglow, in 1794, 
“To-day picked my Isabella grapes; crop mach injured 
by attack of rose bugs in the spring. Querry. Whether 
Noah was justifiable in preserving this class of insects."’— 
(lev. Her. 


= -72ee 
Tue CLevecanp Pian Deacer has come outin a new 
rig entirely—new type, enlarged sheet, and nice pictures, 
with an engraved ornamental head that cost, we forget 
how much. It is a very sprightly and readable paper 
withal, for it could not be otherwise with such a “Grav 
goose quill” and scissors industriously at work for its col. 
umus. And speaking of scissors, we noticed one of our 
editorials (‘on hay making’’) in the P. D., without credit, 
the other day. Several others of our exchanges are very 
unjust, or careless in regard to this matter of courtesey. 

~7eoorr 


Ono Canat Totis.—The receipts for toll on the 
Ohio canals for the 11 weeks ending June 17th, 1849, 
have exceeded the receipts for the same period last year, 
the amount of $62,634 84. 
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Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, 1849, 
Medina County, at Medina, Sept. 26th and 27th. 








| Clinton, 6s Wilmington, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 
| Trumbull, “ Warren, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 
Knox, “6 Mt. Vernon, Sept. —_ 

| Portage, Ravenna, — 





Mahoning, “ Cantield, Oct. 2 and 3. 
Burton, Sept. 19th and 20th 

{> A number of other county societies have published 
premium lists without naming the time and place for the 
Fair. We particularly request some one of our friends 
to send us information respecting any societies not given 
above. Itis probable that the prevalence of the cholera, 
or the fear of its prevalence, will deter many societies 
from holding meetings and Fairs. 


Geauga, “ 
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Tue Wueat Harvest.—From all the information we 
ean gather, it appears quite certain that throughout a 
large portion of Ohio, the wheat harvest is sadly deficient, | 
owing to the damage by rust and the wheat insect. A | M. B. Barrnam—Our wheat crop has almost gone by 


: . the board. The red rust anda black mildew attacked it 
few only of the more northern counties, we believe, have| when in the blossom, accompanied by the yellow worm, 
escaped these evils, and are harvesting nearly a fair ave-| or maggot, and I think IT can confidently say, that the 


rage crop; but taking the state at large, we are of the| whole crop of our county cannot make an average of 
opinion that full one-half the crop has been destroyed—- | Ver 8ix bushels to the acre. The loss of our wheat crop 

ea wee , ‘ | will be severely felt, and will cut off the farmers of our 
which is equal to twelve millions of bushels! 


This is ®"| county, from handling the proceeds of an anticipated 
immense loss to onr farmers, but we trust they will no*| jarge crop. 


be disheartened, especially as the corn and other crops| Messrs. Minturn & Allen, bave disposed of a consider- 
are now quite promising. jable number of Hussey’s Reapers—and also Mowers; 


I h , Il be found , the first of which gives entire satisfaction; indeed there 
_ nanother column will be found numerous extracts) i, no longer any doubt in this vicinity of this machine 
from letters and papers in reference to thecrops. It is| doing all for which it was recommended. The mowers 


too early as yet, to form an opinion in regard to the full | have not yet been fully tried, but I have no doubt but 

extent of the damage sustained by the wheat crop, or the | they will do well: _ rhe reapers ~~ $115 cash, when 
: : tried—mowers $125. Yours, &c., 

effect it may have on prices. 


eS <i en 
Crops in Champaign County. 
Near Ursana, July 10, 1849. 





In the markets of this | 





region, flour has advanced full one dollar per barrel, but | 
this will not probably be sustained if the accounts from | 
New York and other large wheat growing States yet to| 
be heard from ahould prove favorable. | 
-2eoo | 

Tue Weartuer has been very hot of late, and the| 
ground being moist from recent rains, the corn crop has 
made wonderful progress. | 


Potatoes, also, look well, ex- 
cept where the ground is too wet. Hay making is very 
backward owing to wet weather—but if fine weather 
now succeeds, a large crop will be secured. 


The Wheat Insect, described in our last No. we learn 
is doing much damage to the Oats crop in this region. 


.-—7eor 
Tue Cuorera is gradually extending its influence over 
a large portion of the State, but is mostly confined to 
cities and large towns; and in a majority of places, but 
few deaths have occurred, except in Cincinnati and Day- 
on,where the mortality has been great. In the Peniten- 
tiary, also, near this city, it has been very severe, not- 
withstanding the most energetic and constant effort to 
mitigate its ravages. In thiscity, for the past two weeks, 
there have been few deaths from cholera—not more than 
an average of oneaday. Many cases have been cured 
by prompt medical attention. 


-<7eor 


Locusts 1v Manoninc County.—The Youngstown 
Republican stated a week or two since, that the Locusts 
had appeared in great numbers in that vicinity. Have 
they appeared elsewhere in Ohio this year, besides in Ma- 








boning, Trumbull, Columbiana and Carroll ? 


JOS. C. BRAND. 
Crops in Preble County. 
Eaton, O., July 7, 1849. 

Dear Sir—I thought it proper to advise you of the 
almost entire failure of the wheat crop in this region of 
Ohio. With but very few exceptions, the seed will not 
be produced. Until about the 20th of June, the crop 
never promised a more abundant harvest, when the rust 
struck it and made a clean sweep, only excepting afew 
very early fields; and so far as my knowledge extends, 
all varietiesshared the same fate. Hundreds, I might with 
truth say thousands of acres in Preble, are not cut, and 
offer very poor picking for steck. 

Not so with other crops. Notwithstanding the cut 
and other worms were unusually destructive, the pros- 
pects for corn are good. Grasses fair—oats and flax guod. 
Potatoes very good. About one-fourth of a crop of ap- 
ples and some peaches. 

One of my neighbors had 75 acres in wheat. and does 
not cut astraw—before struck with the rust, it made a 
fair promise to yield from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. The 
better the land the worse the blight. I hope better things 
from northern Ohio. Yours truly, 

GEO. D. HENDRICKS. 
Season and the Crops in Southern Ohio. 

The weather was cool and dry till near the middle of 
June, we then had frequent showers, succeeded by an un- 
usual hot-scalding sun. The result was universal rust 
and blight on the wheat crop so far as heard from, a dis- 
tance of some 2 or 300 miles up and down the Ohio river. 

Our harvest commenced about 20th of June. Early 
and late sowed wheat was all ripe at nearly the same time; 
or more properly was all killed at the same time by rust. 

We thought we had a sure antidote for rust in the May 
and Alabama wheat, but that sowed earlier than lst No- 
vember, was killed by the freeze of April 16th; and con- 
sequently pushed a new set of tillers which were so lat 
as to be struck more or less with rust. Wheat sown dur 


ing November and December is much the best, but con- 








oer. 
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siderably injured by rust. Other sorts are all badly | bandman. 
blighted—very many fields not worth cutting. The 
most of the members of the Rome and Union Club ex- 
hibited samples at our last meeting, not one perfect grain. 

The Grapes, except those wholly or partially sheltered 





The army worm had passed over some wheat 
fields, and trimmed off all the blades, just before the rust 
| came, and the result was, that such fields were not injur- 
ed at all. From all the observations we have been able 
to make, both from our own experience and that of others, 
from sum and wet, were nearly all scalded at the same | we are convinced that early sowing is decidedly the best. 
time. | ‘The ground shou'd be prepared and ready for the seed by 
The weather has been almost insu 


pportably hot during | the 15th of September at farthest.” 
two past weeks. Abundaut rains two or three days past, | 


still raining H. N. G. | Ix Micuican at the latest dates, wheat harvesting had 
Lawrence county, O., July 1, 1849. not commenced. The prospects were generally favorable. 
1! rti he 9th inst., says: 
The Eaton Democrat says: I'he Detroit Advertiser of the 9th inst., says 


We regret to state hat, so faras we have been able to| We observed iu riding through the northern portion of 
learn, the wheat crop of Ohio, for the present year is al- the State, that the wheat crop is uansually promisiag.— 
most a failure. Thousands of acres have been left stand- | 1" this conclusion, we are strengthened by conversing 
ing, the farmers not considering it worth cutting, on ac- | W!th farmers from other portion of the State, who unite 
count of the ravage of the red weevil and rust. In this |'™ S¢ying that the wheat crop never promised better. The 
county alone, hundreds of acres, are not cut, and the | Present week has been most favorable. Cool and dry 
same accounts reach us from all quarters. Many of our! weather from the present time until harvest, which must 
farmers say they have scarcely raised wheat sufficient to | ‘ke place in ten days, will ensure such a crop as has sel- 
make flour for their own family use. | dom been harvested in the State of Michigan. 








In Muskincum County not half an average crop of} a TK, Sees 


wheat will be realized. The Zanesville Gazette of 11th| 
inst., says: 


Many farmers, whose prospects three weeks ago justi- | 
fied the expectation of having several hundred bushels, 
will not have enough for bread and seed; whole fields that 
then bid fair for 25 or 30 bushels per acre, not being 
worth cutting at all. 








Avams Couvry.—Our wheat crop is very much in- ae wT nT 2p INT 
jured with the rust. None was weil harvesting, except HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
the Mediterranian, it yielding about half an ordinary | - 
crop. Corn crop is also short. 

There isa bugon the potatoe tops here, known as the | Mr. Epiror—Y ou know, thatin our State conventions 
army bug with us;*they are making great havoc among | of fruit saetemn:th hen heen queevtiinad aa-eeaend 
the tops. The weather here is warm and showery. | tamiliar Bevan“ and plain statements of facts, are 
D. C., (of Sugar Grove.) | better calculated to lead to correct conclusions and de- 

isi an learned, scientific and technical descriptions. 

[*We presume it is the Rose Bug. Send us two o acct ion eaenaien permission, and the ‘indal- 
three In a letter.—Ep. } | gence of your readers, to pursue this course with you 

land them in relation to several varieties of apples, the 

Ix Kentvcky, all the papers agree in stating that the | history and character of which are involved in doubt or 
wheat crop is almosta failure, owing to the rust. The | are in dispute. 

Maysville Herald of June 29th, says: | If my a = ered _—< — 

a etn SS pened Cie Guta we — Seem: se Bs that if these heath tend us toa pa un- 
aap mater a ee ee derstanding and conclusion, in relation to any variety of 
In this county there will be no crop atall. In Bearben, fruit, it will utimately be a great saving of time in annu- 
in Fayette and the surrounding counties the crop is great- See ann poe epece in printing these dissuasiens 
ly injured, and in some places wholly destroyed. This|® i Aicti hy a 
is also the case in Nelson and the Green river counties.” | and coallicting opinions. 





Notice of Fruits---Bracken Apple. 





Before your nuinber for the first of July, = —- 
F ’ circulated. the earliest apple of this vicinity wi in 
in sane parents - ane a wa perfection, I therefore open the discussions of the season 
wheat has been much injured by the rust— same as in with 
Ohio and Kentucky—not over half a crop. Tue Bracken App.e. 
i i iety en confounded with several others 
oe Resieen Vane wn rumauravania the a ri sal nah ae ae it. I once supposed it was the 
represented as fair—some injury done by rust also by in- White Juneating of Mr. Downing and Coxe, and the 
Columbus Horticultural Society so decided last season. I 
am now satisfied, the Bracken and Juneating of Coxe and 
Ix Inptana the crop is said to be uo better than in cen- of the Philadelphia market are not identical, and that 
tral Ohio. Its appearance was very promising till just) my former opinion and the decision of the Somes 
before harvesting commenced when the hot and wet eigen eager gg ie Sener - 
. . st, 
weather brought on rest which destreyed full belf of the 0 Senenstle pad Marietta. it has been brought 
crop. The Bloomington Tribuve says: from the Western Reserve into this vicinity, engrafted 
“ Until within two weeks it was supposed there would | by another name, and bore what are hear known as 
be an abundant harvest, and we so stated it in the Tri- | Bracken apples. The wood too, proving the same—push- 
bune. Butalas! how changed the scene! The “ Rust’’| ing out annually, just at the termination of the last — 
struck the wheat while it was yet in the milk, and the| growth, three, five or more shoots in distiff — - 
crop is vastly damaged—and as a general rule, where the | is said to be characteristic of the I ae eae 
crop is worth cutting, it is so damaged, that it is not ex-| Ithas been confounded too, with the Tart Bough an 
pected to make merchantable wheat. There are, how- | several other varieties of apples. —_ : 
ever,some exceptions. Some fields of early sowed wheat| | shall not attempt at present, to deseri : ar es 
have escaped, and bid fair to reward the labors of the hus- History. In traveling through Kentucky , Mr. b 


sect, but nearly an average crop harvested. 
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Pitt Putnam, of Belpre, Washington county, in this|seasons, my trees produced greatly, especially the green 


State, learned that there wasa very early variety of ap- 
ples growing there on anatural tree. In the spring of 
1812, he went to the residence of the owner, a Mr. Scott, 


on Bracken creek, Bracken county, Kentueky, and pro- attribntes his success to the plentiful use of salt. Inthe | 


gage plum;’’ Mr. Downing adds, Mr. Ives’ garden is 
celebrated for its abundant production of plums, and he 


cured seions of this variety for engrafting. Mr. Scott | same vol. p. 272, another successful grower of plums— 


assured him the tree was a natural tree,and Mr. Putnam 
was satisfied of the truth of this, because, at that time 
there were no others in that part of Kentucky. Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Putnam, therefore, then and there, named 
this variety the Bracken, after the creek and county where 
it originated, and Mr. Putnam has propagated it ever 
since, in his Nurseries ander that name, and distributed 
many thousands of the same trees, which have been ex- 
tensively multiplied by others. 

Such is the history of the “Bracken apple’’ of this vi- 
cinity. It may bea seedling of the Early Harvest or of 
some other variety—it may be Princes’ Early Harvest, 
as cultivated east of the mountains, and probably is the 


Early Harvest of most of Ohio,and probably the June- | 


ating of Kentucky. Who knows? Look well to your 
early apples my friends—trace them to their origin if pos- 
sible—send some of them to Cleveland, Columbus, 
Zanesville. Marietta and Cincinnati, to be tested by the 
Horticultural Societies of those places. Take and pre- 
serve accurate outlifes and descriptions of them and send 
them ‘to the Ohio Cultivator for publication, or to the 
next State convention for action and decision. 
Yours, respectfally, 
S. A. BARKER. 
McConnelsville, O., June 22:4, 1849. 
-~27cecee 


Salt tor Plum Trees---Caution. 


In the Ohio Cultivator Almanac, opposite the page for 
May, is a short paragraph stating that “plum trees are 
greatly benefitted by spreading afew quarts of salt un- 
der the tree, and also washing the branches with sult 
water.”’ 

Acting upon this suggestion, our friend Geo. Barrett, 
of Springvalley, Greene county, informs us that in May 
last he applied salt to a dozen choice young plum trees, 
at the rate of a quart each, spreading it upon the ground 
around them; and the trees have all died! ‘A few older 
trees just beginning to bear were served in the same way, 
but have not yet died.” 


| Dr. S. A Shurtleffe, near Boston, states that he put two 
quarts of salt around each of his plum trees as long ago 
as 1839, and with such manifest good results, that he has 
continued to apply salt, to plum trees annually, since that 
jtime. The only trouble now is his trees bear too much 
fruit. 
We might add many other statements of a similar 
|character, but these are sufficient. 
*7-er 
Improvement of Country Villages. 
From the Horticulturist. 
“If you, or any man of taste, wish to have a fit of the 
| blues, let him come to the village of Lhave just 
|settled here; and all my ideas of rural beauty have been 
| put to flight by what I see around me every day. Old 
| wooden houses out of repair, and looking ricketty and de- 
jected; new wooden houses distressingly lean in their 
| proportions, chalky white in their clap-boards, and spina- 
| chy green in their blinds. The church is absolutely hide- 
ous,—long box of card-board, witha huge pepper box 
on the top. ‘There is not a tree inthe streets; and if it 
|were not for fields of refreshing verdure that surround 
| the place, I should have the opthalmia, as well as the blue 
\devils. Is there no way of instilling some rudiments of 
j}taste inte the minds of dwellers, in remote country 
| places?” 
| We beg our correspondent, from whose letter we quote 
'the above paragraph, not to despair. There are always 
|wise and good purposes hidden in the most common 
jevents of life; and we have no doubt Providence has 
| sent him to the village of , 48 aN APOSTLE OF TASTE 
to instil some ideas of beauty and fitness into the minds 
of its inhabitants. 
That the aspect of a large part of our rural villages, 
jout of New England, is distressing to a man of taste, is 
undeniable. Not from want of means; for the inhabit- 
| ants of these villages are thriving, industrious people, and 
| poverty is very little known there. Not for want of ma- 
j terials; for both nature and the useful arts are ready to 
| give them everything needful, to impart a cheerful, taste- 
| ful, and inviting aspect to their homes; but simply from 


| 
} 
{ 
} 








Now the only error in this case was in applying t00| 4 poverty of ideas, anda dormant sense of the enjoy- 


much salt for the size of the trees. These twelve trees we 
believe were only planted one year ago; consequently the 
roots had not extended wide and deepenough to endure so 


large a dose of salt; whereas a tree of ordinary bearing 


ment to be derived from orderly, tasteful and agreeable 
|dwellings and streets,do these villages merit the con- 
| demnation of all men of taste and right feeling. 

The first duty of an inhabitant of forlorn neighbor- 
| hoods, like the village of , is to use all possible in- 





size would have been benefitted by the application of | fluence to have the streets planted with trees. To plant 


evena larger quantity. We confess it would have been 
well if a word of caution had been appended to the 
paragraph in the Almanac—but we aimed to be very 


brief. 


There can be no doubt whatever in regard to the utili- 
ty of salt for promoting the growth and productive- 
ness of plum trees. The most experienced fruit growers 
and writers throughoutthe country, have recommend- 
ed‘it from experience. Mr. Downing in his Fruits, &c., 
speaking of the means of preventing curculio, recom- 
mends an application of salt one quarter of an inch in 
thickness over the whole surface of the ground, under 
the branches cf the tree. In the vol. of the Horticul- 
turist for 1846, p. 132, John M. Ives, of Salem, Mass., 
says, “in February, 1845, 1 applied five hogsheads (40 
bushels) of salt to one acre of plum trees, and the year 
previous one third of that quantity, and for the last two 


trees costs little trouble or expense ,to each property 
|holder; and once planted, there is some assurance that, 
with the aid of time and nature, we can at least cast a 
|graceful veil over the deformity of a country home, if 
we cannot wholly remodel its features. Indeed, a village 
whose streets are bear of trees, ought to be looked upon 
as in acondition not less pitiable than a community with- 
out a schoolmaster, or teacher of religion; for certain it 
is, when the affections are so dull, and the domestic vir- 
tues so blunt, that men do not care how their own homes 
and villages look, they care very little for fulfilling any 
moral obligatioys not made compulsory by the strong 
arm of the law; while, on the other hand, show esa 
Massachusetts village, adorned by its avenues of elms, 
and made tasteful by the affection of its inhabitunts, and 
you also place before us the fact, that it is there where 
order, good character, and virtuous deportment most of 
all adorn the lives and daily conduct of its people. 

Our correspondents who, like the one just quoted, are 
apostles of taste, must not be discouraged by lukewarm- 
ness and opposition on the part of the inhabitants of these 
GRACELESS VILLAGES. They must expect sneers and de- 
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rision from the ignorant and prejudiced ; for strange to say 
poor human nature does not love to be shown that it is 
ignorant aud prejudiced; and men who would thing a cow 
shed good enough to live in, if only their wants were 
concerned, take pleasure in pronouncing every mana 
visionary whoze ideas rise above the level of their own 
accustomed vision. But as an offset to this, it should al- 
ways be remembered that there are two great principles 
at the bottom of eur uations! character, which the apos- 
tle of taste, in the most benighted GRACELESS VILLAGE, 
may safely count upon. 
imitation, which will never allow a Yankee to be eut cone 
by his neighbor; and the other the principle of progress, 
which will not allow him to stand still when he discovers 
that his neighbor has really made an improvement. 


Begin, then, by planting the first half dozen trees in| 


the public streets ‘They will grow,” as Sir Walter ob- 
served, “‘while you sleep;”’ and, once fairly settled in 
their new congregation, so that they get the use of their 
arms, and especially their tongues, it is quite extraordi- 


nary what sermon they will preach to those dull and taste- | 


less villagers. Not a breeze that blows, but you will 
hear these tongues of theirs (which some look upon 
merely as leaves,) whispering the most eloquent appeals 
toany passer by. There are some, doubtless, whose au- 
riculars are so obtuse that they do not understand this 
language of the trees; but let even cne of these walk 


home in a hot July day, when the sun that shines on the | 


American continent has a face brighter than California 
gold, and if he does not return thanks devotedly for the 
cool shade of our half dozen trees, as he approaches them, 


aud rests heneath their cool boughs, then is hea worse 


heathen than any piratical Malay of the Indian ocean.— 
But even such a man is sometimes convinced by an ap- 
peal to the only chord that vibrates in the narrow com- 
pass of his soul,—that of utility,—when he sees with 
surprise a fine row of treesin a village, stretching out 
their leafy canopy asa barrier to adestructive fire, that 
otherwise would have crossed the street and burn down 
the other half of the best houses in the village. 

The next step to improve the GRACELESS VILLAGE, is to 
persuade some of those who are erecting new buildings, 
to adopt more tasteful models. And by this, we mean 
not necessarily what builders call a ‘fancy house,” deco- 
rated with various ornaments that are suppose to give 
beauty to a cottage; but rather to copy some design, or 
some other building, where good proportions, pleasing 
form, and fitness forthe use intended, give the beauty 
sought for, without calling in the aid of ornaments, 
which may heighten but never create beauty. If you 
cannot find such a house ready built to copy from, pro- 


cure works where such designs exist, or, still better, a_ 


rough and cheap sketch from a competent architect, as 
a guide. Persuade your neighbor who is about to build, 
that even if his house is to cost but $600, that there is no 


economy he can practice in the expenditure of that sun), | 


so indisputable, or which he will so completely realize the 
value of afterwards, as $10 or $20 worth of advice with 
a few pen or pencil marks to fix the ideas upon paper, 


from an architect of knowledge, taste and judgement.— | 
Whether the house is to look awkward and ugly, or! 


whether it is to be comfortable and pleasing for years, all 
depend upon the idea of that house which previously ex- 


ists in somebody’s mind,—either architect, owner or me-| 


chanic,—-whoever, in short, coneeives what that house 
shall be before it becomes ‘a local habitation *”’ or has 
any name among other houses already born in the hitherto 
GRACELESS VILLAGE. 

It is both surprising and pleasant, to one accustomsd 
to watch the development of the human soul, to see the 
gradual but certain effect of building. one, really good 
and tasteful house in a graceless village. Just as cer- 
tain as there isa dormant spark of the love of beauty, 
which underlays all natures, extant in that village, so cer- 
tain will it awaken at the sight of that house. You will 
hear nothing about it; or if you do, perhaps you may, at 
first,even hear all kind of facetious comments on Mr. 
*s new house. But next year you will find the old 
mode abandoned by him who builds a new house. He 





One of these, is the prinoiple of 


{has a new idea; he strives to make his dwelling mani- 
fest it; and this process goes on, till by-and by, you 
| wonder what new genius has so changed the aspect of this 
| village, and turned its neglected, bare, and lanky streets 
|into avenues of fine foliage, and streets of neat and taste- 
ful houses. 
| It isan old adage, that ‘a cobbler’s family has no 
shoes.”” Weare forced to call the adage to an explana- 
tion of the curious fact, that in five villages out of six in 
the United States, there does not appear to have been 
room enough in which properly to lay out the streets or 
place the houses. Why, ona continent so broad that the 
mere public lands amount toan area of fifty acres for 
every man,woman and child, in the commonwealth, there 
, should not be found space sufficient to lay out country 
towns, so that the streetsshall be wide enough for ave- 
nues, and the house lots broad enough to allow sufficient 
trees and shrubbery to give a little privacy and seclusions, 
|is one of the unexplained phenomena in the natural his- 
re of our continent, which, along with the boulders 
| and glaciers, we leave to the learned and ingenious Pro- 
| fessor Acassiz. Certain it is, our ancestors did not bring 
| over this national trait from England, for in the small and 
yet great kingdom, not larger than one of our great 
States, there is one city—London—which has more acres 
| devoted to public parks, than can be numbered for this 
purpose in all America. 

It may appear too soon to talk of village greens, and 

‘village squares, or small parks planted with trees, and 
| open to the common enjoyment of the inhabitants in 
the case of GRACELESS VILLAGES, where there is not 
yet ashade tree standing in one of the streets. But 
this will come gradually; and all the sooner justin propor- 
tion as the apostles of taste multiply in various parts of the 
country. Persons interested in these improvements, and 
who are not aware of whathas been done in some parts 
of New England, should immediately visit New Haven 
and Springfield. The former city isa bower of elms; 
and the inhabitants whe now walk beneath spacious ave- 
nues, of this finest of American trees, speak with grati- 
tude of the energy, publie spirit and tuste of the late Mr. 
Hit.Housr, who was the great apostle of taste for that 
city, years ago, when the streets were as bare as those 
of the most graceless village inthe land. And what 
stranger has passed through Springfield, aud not recog- 
nized immediately a superior spirit iu the place. which 
long since suggested and planted the pretty little square 
which now ornaments the town? 

But we should be doing injustice to the principle of 
progress, to which we have already referred, if we did 
not mention here the signs of the times, which we have 
lately noticed; signs that prove the spirit of rural im- 

rovement is fairly awake over this broad continent.— 
Ve have received accounts within the last month, of the 
doings of ornamental tree associations, \ately formed in 
five different states, from New Hampshire to Tennessee.* 
The object of these associations is to do precisely what 
nobody in particular thinks :t his business to do; that is 
to rouse the public mind to the importance of embellish- 
ing the streets of towns and villages, and to induce every 
body to plant trees in front of his own premises. 
| While weare writing this, we have received the print- 
ed report of one of these associations,—the Rockingham 
| Farmer’s Club, of Exeter, New Hampshire. The whole 
report is so much to the point, that we re-publish it entire 
| in our domestic notices of the month; but there isso mach 
earnest enthusiasm in the first paragraph of the report, 
| and it is so entirely apposite to our present remarks, we 
| must also introduce it here: 
| “Why are not the streets of all our villages shaded and 
| adorned with trees? Why are so many of our dwellings 
| still unprotected from the burning heat of summer, and 
| the ‘pelting of the pitiless storms’ of winter? Is it be- 
| cause in New England hearts, hurried and pressed as they 





| *We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of commending’ the 
| public spirit of a gentleman in one of the villages in western New 
| York, who. by offering a bounty for all trees planted in the vil'age 

where he lives, has induced many to set about the work in good 
earnest, 
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are by care and business, there is no just appreciation 
of the importance of the subject? Or isit that failure 
in the attempt, which almost every man has made, once 
in his life, in this way to ornament his home, hasled many 
to the belief that there is some mystery, passing the | 
comprehension of common men, about this matter o1 | 
transplanting trees? The answer may be found, we ap- 
prehend, partly in each of the reasons suggested. Ask 
your neighbor why he has not more trees about his home, 
and he will tell you that they are of no great use and be- 
sides, that it is very difficult to make them grow; that 
he has tried it once or twice, and they have all died.— 
Now these common reasons are both ill founded. Itis of 
use forevery man to surround himself with objects of inter- 
est, to cultivate a taste for the beautiful in all things and es- 
pecially in the works of nature. It is of use for every 
family to have a home,a pleasant happy home, hallowed 
by purifying influences. Itis of use, that every child 
should be educated, not only in the sciences and arts, and 
dead \anguages, but that his affections and his tas/e should 
be refined; that the book of natureshould be laid open to 
him; and that he should learn to read her language in 
the flower and the leaf, written every where, in the val- 
ley and on the hill-side, and hear it in the song of birds, 
andthe murmuring of the forest. If you would keep 
pure the heart of your child, and. make his youth inno- 
cent and happy, surround him with objects of interest 
and beauty at heme: If you would preventa restless | 
spirit, if you would save him from that lowest species of 
idolatry, ‘the love of money,’ and teach him to pense! 
whatis lovely,’ adorn your dwellings, your places of | 
worship, your school houses, your streets and public | 
squares, with trees and hedges, and lawns and flowers, so | 
that his heart may early and ever be impressed wita the | 
love of him who made themall.”” * * * * 
What more can we add to this eloquent appeal from | 
the committee of a farmer’s club ina village of New| 
Hampshire? Only to entreat other farmers’ clubs to go 
and do likewise; other ornamental tree societies to carry 
on the good work of adorning the country; other apostles | 
of taste not to be discouraged, but to be unceasiug in| 
their efforts, till they see the cloud of ignorance and pre- 
judice dispersing; and, finally, all who live in the coun- 
try and have an affection for it, to take hold of this good 
work of rural improvement, till not a GRACELESS VILLAGE | 
can be found, from the Penobscot to the Rio Grande,gor a 
man of intelligence who is not ashamed to be found living | 
in such a village. 








Summer Pruning Hardy Grapes. 


There are two leading principles to be adopted in the | 
summer pruning of the grape vine: 1. Fruit cannot | 
grow and ripen without the leaves. 2. Shoots and leaves 
cannot become fully developed in growth, if so thick as 
to form a dense mass, 

The summer pruning of hardy grapes usually consists | 
in cutting or pinching off every shoot, when the grapes 
are about the size of peas, about three joints above the | 
upper bunch. The object is “to prevent the vigor of | 
the vine all operating in the formation of leaves and | 
wood, and to throw it into fruit,’ as well as to expose the | 
bunches to the action of the sun. Now, the growth and | 
ripening of fruits is wholly dependent on the leaves; and | 
the greater the amount of leaves, provided they are not | 
crowded, and are fully exposed to the light of the sun, | 
the more perfect will be the fruit. For this reason, it is'| 
better to reduce the number of shoots, either by leaving | 
but few buds atthe winter pruning, or by removing en- | 
tirely, all superabundant shoots as early in the season as | 
practicable; and to omit stopping or shortening the shoots | 
till the fruit is nearly of fall size. or about the end of | 
summer, and then only at the extremity of the shoot, 
leaving all the well-formed foliage. | 

A very erroneous opinion prevails that the ripening of 
the fruit is hastened by its full exposure to the sun, inde- 
pendently of other causes. Experience has amply de- 
monstrated that a fully developed and abundant foliage, 





itself well exposed to the light and air, is the sole infl a- | 
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ence in the successful growth and maturity of the fruit. 
Any cultivator may convince himself of this fact, by 
wholly defoliating a branch of any fruit tree, before the 
crop ripens, and by taking offalarge portion of the leaves 
on another, and compare the results with atree in full 
and healthy foliage, the quantity of fruit being the same 
in all cases.— Alb. Cult. 


- ooo 


Harpy Raspserries.—The past severe winter has 
bronght complaints from all sides, of the want ef a good, 
hardy and first rate Raspberry,--the canes of the Ant- 
werps, Fastolff, and most others, having been killed near- 
ly to the ground. - 

If your amateur fruit growers or nurserymen of spirit, 
will take the trouble to sow the seeds of the finest Euro- 
pean varieties, they will no doubt succeed in obtaining 
new sorts, with the advantage of being hardy in the 
climate where they are thus originated or regenerated.— 
This isthe only way to overcome the difficulty ;—and 
now that Mr. Burr, of Ohio, has succeeded in producing 
such remarkably fine American seeding strawberries, 
there is great encouragement to makea trial with seeding 
raspberries.——Hort. 

a — 
Singing Bird’s Petition to the Sportsman. 


Wouldst thou have me fall, or fly? 

Hear me sing, or see me die? 

If thy heart is cold and dull, 

Knowing nothing beautiful— 

If thy proud eye never glows 

With the light love only knows— 

If the loss of friends or home, 
ve’er hath made life wearisome— 

If thy cheek has never known 

Tears that fall with sorrow’s moan— 

If a hopeless mother’s sigh 

Brings no tear-drop from thine eye, 

Thou may’st smile to see me die? 


But if thou canst love the lay, 

Welcoming the birth of May— 

Or summer’s song, or autumn’s dirge, 

Cheering winter’s dreary verge— 

Tf thou lovest beauty’s hues, 

Decked with light or gemmea with dews— 

If, all meaner thoughts above, 

Thou canst hope, and trust and love— 

If, from all dishonor free, 

Thou canst Nature's lover be— 

Spare her minstrels,—pity me? 
Philadelphia, May, 1949.—Horticulturist. 
see - 

Profits of Poultry. 

In looking over T’he Cultivator, I saw a number of ac- 
counts of the profits of keeping poultry; having kept an 
account myself the past year, I propose to add my ex- 
periment to the number. My account commences on 
the first of April, 1848, with thirty-three hens and two 
cocks, and is as follows: 


Poultry establishment, Dr. 


To 35 fowls, at 374 cents each........ éenonaen $13 124 
293 bushels of COTM......crcsccceccccevess 13 93 
Labor fixing hen-house.........++eeee eens 50 


Total expenses, excluding labor of feeding, $27 554 





Cr. 
By 2,966 eggs... .s.sceeess ree Tr er re rey T $31 23 
BU CORO ONBS 6 8 6055 58d 0 08 00 k6% octms per ceed 7 674 
4 fowls used during the season......... ode 26 
31 fowls on hand, at 374 cents each........ ll 624 
Total receipt for the year.........s+see- $51 69 
Deduct expenses... ......eeseccecccecees 27 554 
Leaving a balance of, ..........0008: «++ $24 133 


On the 20 of May I shut them up ina shed adjoining 
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the barn, letting them outan hour or two before sun- 
down, each day, the principal object to prevent their de- 
stroying a piece of corn near by. After the corn was 


out of danger, let them out at noon, that they might} 


have mere time to ramble around the farm and pick up 
insects,—considering it necessary that they should have 
an abundance of animal food of some kind to ensure their 
laying well. The feed was all corn, atan average price 
of alittle more than 60 cents per bushel. Most of the 
eggs were sold for about $1 per hundred. In July there 
were some sold for 13 and 14 cents per dozen, and those 
sold in September aud after, averaged about 14 cents — 
The chickens did uuusually well,——not having lost more 
than half a duzeu duriog the season; they were sold 
during the months of July and August, at from 30 to 


33 cents per pair.— Alb. Cult. 
JAMES H. BALL. 


——-—+ oe 
Arabian or African Cattle. 


Everybody has seen or heard of Arabian horses; but 
Arabian cattle are something entirely new, in this coun- 
try at least, and possibly they may prove of some value. 


Among the fruits of the expedition to the Dead Sea, 
under Lieut Lynch, are a couple of calves, male and fe- 
male, of Arabian cattle. They were obtained from the 
Arabs at Damascus, on the return of the expedition. A | 
correspondent of the NewYork Herald describes them | 
as eighteen months old, well grown, aad fine specimen of 
their race. They are of the Khaise breed of African 
cattle. Lynch presented them to the State of Virginia, 
and the Legislature gave thein to the Governor, to dispose 
of at his discretion, to that farmer within the State whom 
he should judge as most likely to secure the propagation 
of the breed. In the exercise of this discretion, Gov. 
Floyd gave them to Col. James Castleman, of Clarke | 
county. ‘The Col. is a great stock raiser, and will doubt- | 
less greatly improve the stock of the Virginia valley by | 
the introduction of these avimals. The writer in the) 
Heraid says the two Arabs are respectively eighteen and | 
sixteen inouths old, and weigh the bull 950 pounds and | 
heifer 650. The bull is 4 feet 10 inchesin length, from 
the nose to the end of the tail—the heifer of a propor-| 
tionate size. They are the most beautiful of the cattle 
kind we have ever seen. Their limbs are as delicate as 
those of a gazelle, yet strong and well set as those of 
a race horse. Their heads have something of the ele- 
gance of outline of aceer; their nostrilsare as thin aud 
tlexible. their feet are broad an a flat, yet delicate; their , 
tails thick and flat at the insertion, taper down to the! 
thinness almost of a whip lash, ending in along tuft of 
silky hair. They are of aceep shining bay color, and 
their horns which are just springing, are black us 
those of a buffalo, When full grown, they are said to 
stand seven feet high, and the cows are said to yield some | 
thirty quarts of milk a day. 


| 
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AND ; 
Journal of Rural Art and Rural Taste. } 
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EDITED BY A. J. DOWNING. 


Author of “Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,” “Land- | 
scape Gardening,’ “Cottage Residences,” &c., &c. 


HE first number of the fourth volume of this work, was issued | 

on the Ist of this month, (July) and the future numbers will be | 
issued regularly on the first of each successive month, It is de- 
voted, 

1. ‘ToGarpENinG, in athoroaghly practical as wall as scientific 
eense. 

2. Tv the Description and Cuttivation of Fruit Trees. 

3 To Gardening as an art of taste, embrucing essays, hints 
and designs on Ornamental and Landscape gardening. 

4. To RURAL akcuiTecTuRE, including designs for Rural Cot- 
tagesand Villas, Farm Houses, Gates, Lodges, Ice Houses, Vine- 
ries, &e, &c. 

In short, this periodical may be considered a continuation of the 
various works on Rural Subjects by its Editor, which have al- 
ready been so favorably received by the public, It is now his object 
to assist, as far as possible, in giving additional impulse tothe pro- 





gress of Horticulture, and tasteful in Rural Life; sul jects now so 
largely oceupying all thuse interested in the country pursuit. 
, ‘l'exras—Three Dollars per vol. or year. ‘I'wo copies for $5—in 
| advance, 
‘The back vols can be furnished to new subscribers. 
T PAI business letiersto be addressed to the proprietor, LU- 

THER TUCKER, Athany, New York, and a'l communications to 
the kditor, A. J. LOW NING, Newburg, New York, 





| HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT 


Currant Jelly and Wine. 

As curraats are not considered wholesome food during 
the prevalence of cholera, we advise our readers not to 
allow them to go to waste, but make them into preserves 
jand jelly, &c. We have formerly given directions for 
| this purpose, but the following, which we find in an ex- 
| change paper, we believe has not appeared in our columns. 
| (Good currant jelley will always find ready sale if not 
wanted at home.) 


Currant JELLEY.—Place the currants in a stone or 
glass jar in a vessel of boiling water until the currants are 
in a condition to yield their juice readily; then place 
them, while hot, in a bag, and press out the juice; add 
pure, double-refined loaf sugar, and then boil until it jel- 
lies: this point is ascertained by dropping a portion on a 
cold plate, and if it will hold fast with the plate upside 
down, it isdone, and should be removed from the fire.— 
Shoald any scum arise, it may be skimmed off. Put the 
jelly, while hot, into jars, and cover tightly. Our expe- 
riment last year resulted thus: Twenty-seven quarts of 
currants gave twenty-nine pints of juice, and with twenty 
nine pounds of double-refined sugar, gave eighteen and a 
half quarts of very superior currant jelly. Those who 
suppose that currant jelly can be made with common 
brown sugar, or even with inferior loaf sugar, will find 
themselves without a market, as an inferior article can- 
not be sold. 

Currant Wine.—To each quart of the juice of cur- 
rants, expressed cold, add three pounds of fine loaf sugar, 
and as much water as will make one gallon; fill the cask 
with this mixture, and permit it to work; rack it, &c.,in 
the same manner as cider; the addition of brandy or ex- 
tra aleohol, in any form, alters and injures the flavor; 
and if the sugar used be thoroughly refined, the natural 
alcohol formed during its fermentation, will be found to 
be fully sufficient for its preservation. 

The white Dutch currant makes of course a paler wine 
than the red, and ef very superior flavor. The black 
currant requires one-third less water, and produces a 
wine slightly resembling port. It also makes a syrup ex- 
cellent for sore throat. 

-2ceoe 
Preservation of the Tomato. 

Mr. R. B. Morrell gives us the following: 

**The tomato, which has come into universal use, and 
is deemed a luxury by almost every one, may be preser- 
ved for winter use in the following manner. When ripe, 
let them be prepared by stewing as for the table, and te 
the liking; put them in small jars (1 quart) with covers. 
Over the top put a piece of linen or cotton cloth, which 
well cover, and press the cover on; then pour into the 
cavity melted mutton tallow, and keep them in acool and 
dry place in the cellar until required for use They need 
only to be warmed to serve them for the table. I use 
small jars for the reason, that when exposed to the air 
they soon ferment.’’— Albany Cultivator. 

—_-—- eee 


Mulled Wine—One pint of wine and one pint of wa- 
ter. 

Beat eight eggs and add to the above, while boiling, 
stirring rapidly. As soon as it begings to boil it is 
done. 

Tamarind Whey.--Mix an ounce of tamarind pulp 
with a pint of milk, strain it, and add a little white sugar 
to the whey. 
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Another Letter to the Country Girls, 


BY MRS. SWISSHELM, 
[Of the Saturday Visitor. ] 


Oh, dear girls, how hard it is to stay in doors long 
enough to write a whole letter! This is June—leafy, 
laughing, rosy June—the birds and the flowers are so 
glad and gay, it appears like a sin not to stay out and re- 
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sunshine—when the spring and early summer of life are 
past—when the storms of autumn have come Good 
folks say ‘“‘religion”’ is the balm uf every woe. Well, no 
doubt it is, and this love of the beautiful things of nature 
is one part of religion which is not apt to make people 
quarrel. People will fight with each other about what 
the Creator has revealed in his book of Revelation; 
but they are apt to agree much better about His 
book of Nature. Every body but an Atheist, believes a 





joice with them. Then, there areso many rose bushes 
want tying up--so many plants of fall flowers want to be 
transplanted So many weeds to be pulled out, so many 
boquets to be made, so many young chickens to be fed; 
and if the dogs had not killed our sheep two years ago, 
this would have been the time for picking wool. May be 
this is what you are doing, but mind and do not begin to 
spin until the long evenings come, when you can draw 
your wheel to the fire, and laugh, sing and talk while it 
is buzzing. The wheel shouid be reserved for evening 
music until the frogsand catydids have ended their yearly 
course of concerts; and then it makes a delightful sub- 
stitute. I love to spin in winter evenings, but it would 
appear like asin now. There are so many little, happy, 
short-lived things making the air vocal with their melody, 
that it appears as if we should take time to listen to them, 
and not drown their voices with the din of our toil. The 
beautiful, careless lilies that toil not and spin not are 
ready toburst through their green coverings; and we 
ought to take time tolook at them. No matter how 
much we spin we shall never be arrayed like one of these! 
Have you one of them growing near your door? Maybe not. 
The Great Creator thought worth while.to make them— 
the Saviour thought worth while to talk about their beau- 
ty, but you never thought worth while to plant one and 
take care of it. May be youare religious, and ride, or 
walk and carry your shoes, some miles to church on 
Sabbath, to hear a preacher tell about the glory of Solo- 
mon; and declare with all his costly robes he was not ar- 
rayed likea lily! If you were to hear that this same old 
Solomon, or any other great King was to be exhibited, in 
robes of state,in the city, 1 guess you would come many 
a mile for a sight of his majesty. Now, whatis the reason 
you never thought worth while to hunt up a lily root, 
and plant it so that you might every year see something 
far more beautifully dressed than was ever Queen Victo- 
ria? Ido wish you would try to get some this year!— 
August or September is the right time to lift the roots. 
They should be planted in rich loose earth, and early in 
the spring they should be watched, and dusted with snuff, 
or often sprinkled with soap suds; for those little red 
bugs called “lady bugs’ are apt to gather in the centre, 
where the young leaves shoot up, and kill the germ of the 
flower. The wild, mottled, meadow lily will soon be in 
bloom now, and you might get time to dig up some, bring 
them home, and plant them, before the men cutall their 
heads off with their seythes! You have yellow day 
lilies, of course. for they are so easy to get, and require 
no care except planting—they look so rich and beautiful 
amongst shrubbery! They should always be planted in 
a grass patch amongst bushes, for they form such a fine 
contrast to the green, and are quite able to take care of 
themselves. No grass or weeds can outgrow them.— 
You ought to have them if only for the language. Do 
you know anything about the “language of flowers?””— 
People have imagined, for ages, that every flower says 
something, or expressesan idea—the language of the 
yellow day lily is coquetry; and a great many of you are 
arrant coquets, who would win two or three hearts if 
you could, may be without wishing harm either to the 
hearts or the lawful owners, but just “for fun.” Well, 
if any one suspects you of trifling, a good way to hint it 
would be to hand you aday lily. The white lily is 
“purity and modesty.’’ So to get or give one of these is a 
delicate compliment. It appears natural to attach some par- 
ticular idea to every flower; it makes one feel more in- 
terested in the flowers themselves, and I know of noth- 
ing better calculated to refine and improve the manners 
and feelings than the love of flowers. Iam so anxious 


for your sakes, you should love the beautiful, inanimate 
creation? This love often brings happiness—gleams of 





rose is beautiful, and that it requires Almighty power 
to fashion it. Jews, Mahomedans, Pagans and Chris- 
tians, Catholics and Protestants of all classes can agree 
in a forest or flower garden; but the smile of peace 
changes to scorn, the hand of friendship grasps the 
sword, the moment they enter the church, the pulpit and 
the library. But I did not want to preach! One of the 
prettiest things there is now isthe green wheat heads.— 
You should never think of making up a bunch of flowers 
at this season without wheat! The language is “riches.” 
The tops of the blue grass are very pretty in a bouquet; 
and the language of all grass is “submission”? or “humili- 
iy.’ It bears to be trodden on without resentment, and 
only appears to think of being useful. A white rose- 
bud is “a heart that has never known love.”’ A red bud 
“the beginning of love.” I once knew a gent, who 
could say a great many things with the common June 
rose; a bud presented with the right hand, and its head 
held downward said, “I wish but fear to ask your friend- 
ship;’’ if it were taken and the head reversed, the friend- 
ship was granted. If the head were allowed to remain 
downward. it wasdeclined. The same maneuver, if the 
left hand were used spoke of the timid beginning of love. 
When the head of the flower was held upward the over- 
ture was moreconfident. A full blown rose presented 
with the left hand, and turned upward was formally ‘‘pop- 
ping the question.’’ If it were taken with the left hand 
it was “tyes,” and if with the right it was “I am your 
friend, sir, and nothing more.’? Flowers have no uni- 
versal language! Different writers give them different 
meaning, so that every one has aright to attach whatever 
idea they please to them; and it is only necessary the per- 
son to whom they are given should understand it. Mig- 
nionette appears to be interpreted by all alike. It means 
“you are better than you look’’ or ‘modest worth.”— 
May be you are like Mignionette, and may be again, you 
are like the Japan rose, and “beauty is your only attrac- 
tion.’ If this is the case you should wear a crown of 
Coilumbine and that is “folly ;” and I send you a broken 
straw and you and I are two. 











GRANVILLE (EPISCOPAL) FEMALE SEM- | 


INARY. 


HE next Session of this Institution will commence on the 30th 

of August next, and close on the Wednesday preceding, the 

4th.of July, 1850. The family as heretofore will he under the im 

mediate charge of Rev. A. Sanford and lady. The department of 

instruction will be conducted by Mr, 8. N. Sanford, A. M.. assisted 
by competent female teachers. 


Terms:—For board, including tuition, fuel, lights, washing, room 


ind nse of furniture per session ..........0eee cece ees $110.00 
Tuition for day scholars per quarter ........-cceeeeeeeeees 4.50 
TUITION FOR EXTRA BRANCHES, 

For instruction on Piano, per quarter... .......e.eeeceseeeees $8.00 
* French, Latin and Greek , each per quarter....... 3,00 

sa Drawing per course, 40 les#ons ....-.4---eeeeeee 500 

- Painting in, Water Colors, per course of 20 lessons 4,00 

“6 Embroidery, + * ° 2,00 


July 15, 1849. 





THRESHING MACHINES. 


HAVE now finished at this place a lotof Threshing Machines, 
which [will sell low, They were made by a workman that 
has had six or seven years experience in the business in the best shops 
in Harrison and Belmont counties. In short they are just as good as 
can be made. 
Nursery Trees. 

I have, also, a lot of Apple, Peach and Cherry trees for sale. em- 
bracing the best varieties called for in this climate, at extraordinary 
low rates. Also, Isabella and Catawba Grape roots, for sale. 

WM. LUKENS, 

New Concord, Muskingum County, 15 miles eastof Zanesville. 

July 15, 149.—2t.* ‘ 
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MUSTARD SEED WANTED. 


WISH to purehase a few hundred bushels of Mustard Seed, for 
which | will pay the highest price in cash at my Mustard Facto- 
ry on Western Row, between Mason and Everett sts,, Cincinnati. 
July 15th. R, SAVILL, 


“KINDERHOOK WOOL DEPOT. 


HE success of this enterprise, and the steady increase of busi- 

ness during the past four years, has induced the sulscriber to 
associate with him Mr. Thomas M, Burt,asa partner in the busi 
ness. The integrity and correct business habits of this gentleman 
are well known to many prominent men throughout the State; and 
for more pariieular information reference may be made to R. H. 
King, Gaq., or to John T. Norton, Esq., of Albany. 

With increase 1 facilities for extending the business the enterprise 
will be conducted on the same principles as heretofore. 

1. The riv«ces will be thrown into sors, according tostyle and 
quality. 

2. Discrimination will be made between wool! in good or had 
condition, 

3. All who desire it, can have their clips kept separate, 

4. The sales will he made invariably for cash. 

5. Thecharges will be, for receiving, sorting and selling, one 
cent per pound, and the insurance, which will be 25 c. on $109 for a 
term of three months. 

6, Liberal adv ances in cash made on the usna! terms, 

Wool forwarded from the West and North, should be marked H. 
B. & Co., Kinderhook, N. Y., with the initials of the owners 
names on each sack and shipped to East Albany. 

fi. BLANCHARD. 

Kinderhook, Mav 18th, 1849. 

After the Ist of June the business will be conducted under the 
names and firmof H, Blanchard & Co, 

Reference ean he had to 

Dr 








J.P. Beekman, Kinderhook, New York, 
B. P, Johnson, Albany, « 
L. A. Morrell, Lake Ridge, “ | 
0, 8. Curtis, Canaan, * 
C. W. Hull, New Lebanon, *” 
J. Murdock, Wheatland, “ 
©, H. Richmond, Aurora, 
Nathaniel Sawyier, Cincinnati, Obio, 
W. BD. Wellman & Co., Massillon, Ohio, | 
Freeland, Stewart & Co., N. Y. City, 


R. Carter, Chieazo, IL inois, 
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IMPROVED RE-ACTING ATMOSPHERIC 
CHURN. 


sn» proprietord of this valuable churn commenced mannfacta 

ring in Chillicothe, with the intention of supplying the market, | 
but finding the demand so rapidly increasing, of late, that it has he-| 
come impossible for them to fillall orders; they have therefore come 
to the conclusion to dispose of township rights. They offer these, | 
therefore,on the most reasonable terms, throughout the territory | 
they first purchased of the original patentee, viz: Ross, Pickaway, 
and Franklin counties. Mechanics witb ingenuity enough to make | 
square boxes,can turn their labor to good advantage, and clear (0) 
per cent. by manufacturing this article, Such would do well by| 
embracing this opportunity of supplying their neighborhood with | 
this best of churns. Arrangements have been made for furnishing 
cast gearing, fitted up for use. Tin dashers, required to complete 
the machine, may he purchased of George E. Gil!, in Chillicothe, at! 
the lowest wholesale factory prices, and will be forwarded to the or- 
ders of purchasers of township rights. These facilities will ena! le 
our assigns to fit up alarge number of churns before the commence- 





ment of the season for butter-making. This usually dreaded task} generally. 
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of the housewife is, by the use of the Improved Reacting Atmos- 
pheric Churn, converted into a work of pleasure. 

The proprietors of this improvement, knowing, as they do, by 
their own experience, that the original Atmospheric Churn had 
proved almost an entire falure, deem it necessory to say to the pub- 
lic that, hy the addition of their improvement, they have succeeded 
in overcoming ail the difficulties that attended the original—and 
made it an entirely different article. In the original churn it was 
with much difficulty that over one gallon of cream could be churned, 
whereas, with our improvement, from one to ten gallons can be 
churned with nearly the same facility and satisfaction. 

GILL & TILLINGHAST 

J > These Churns are for sale at the store of J. L. & W, A, Gill, 

on Broad street, Columbus. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE. 


The subscribers state thatthey have seen and examined Messrs, 
Gill & Tillinghast’s Improved Reacting Churn. On the 10th of 
March, instant, we were present atthe Madeira House, Chillicothe, 
where a fair trial was made of the capabilities of this Churn. Five 
gallons of cream were churned in the wonderfully short time of six 
minutes and 30 seconds; aud eight pounds and haif an ounce of good 
butter produced as the result. By asimple and strong arrangement 
of the crank and cogs, achild ten years old could manage one of 
these churns. The principle upon which they operate, at once so 
efficient and perfect. we regard as truly philosophical; and have no 
hesitation in saying that the Improved Reacting Atmospheric Churn 
is the best machine of the kind we ever saw; and believe that it will 
become an indispensable attendant on every wel! arranged Dairy. 


A. Pearson, Wa. WeEtsn, 


Samu. D. Campsett, R. W. Dennine, 
Rost. H. Lansinc, M. Norton, 
Gio. W. Workman, Seneca W. Ety. 

Chillicothe, March 15, 1°49. 

Although not present at the exhibition of the 10th inst., re,erred 
to above, I can say that Ihave witnessed the operation on another 
occasion, and am satisfied that the Churn is all that it purports to be 
in the above certificate. J. MADEIRA. 


Cexrtiricate.—We the undersigned, citizens of Columbus, and 
farmers of Franklin county, being present at an exhibition of Messrs. 
Gill & Tillinghast’s Improved Reacting Atmospheric Churn, at the 
United States Hotel, in this city, witnessed the operation of eburn- 
ing four and a half gallons of cream, making abeut cieht pounds of 
excellent butter, in the short space of seven minutes. The utility of 
this invaluable churn, combining neatness with convenience and 
general adaptation to the purpose for which it is intended.is appa- 
rent to ali who have seen it tried, We have no hesitation in saving 
it is the hest thing of the kind we have ever seen, and take pleasure 
in recommending it to the favorable votice of all who may have oc- 
casion to use achurn. We furthermore state, that the trial was 


| conducted with great fairness, and the result was highly satisfacto 


ry. 
Sam’t. Barr, 
J. D. Oszorn, 
G. W. Houses, 
Francis JOHNsTON, 
Joun Srewart, 

Columbus, March 31, 1849. 

From an examination of the above named churn, and witnessing 
its operation, | am of the opinion it will be found a highly valuable 
improvement—free from the oljections which existed against the 
“ Atmospheric Churn,” as first introduced into this country. 


M. B. BATEHAM, Ed. O, Cultivator. 
Columbus, May 15, 1849. 


L. Kicsourng, 
J. S. Assort, 

R. Rossen, 

N. Patrerson, 
W. B. Turatu 


PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(THIRD YEAR.) 
Have established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Ist.— 
rhe wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino Wool being No. 1, the 
crades num!ering down from | to 5; the coarsest common wool he- 
ing No. 5. Saxony wool is Uirown into extra, and p-ime 1 and prime 
2. Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
2d —I charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, one cent 
per pound; this ineludes all charges at the depot, except insurance. 
31—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
owner. 
TP All _wool consigned to me should be marked with the own- 
er’s name. 
arehouse -orne of Washi ngton and Exchange streets, 
Buffalo, May 1, 1849. PEERT. 8.C. 


REVOLVING HAY RAKES. 
A constant supply of the most approved patterns and styles Rg, 
4 vorvine Hay Rakes will be kept on hand, during the season- 
at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 33 and 25 Low- 
er Market street, Cincinnati. Price, nine dollars each 
JOHN F. DAIR &CO. 


May 1st.—6t. 


THE ‘WOOL GROWER 
AND 
Magazine of Agriculture and Horticulture. 
ILL be published monthly, at Buffalo, N. Y. (the first number 
to he issued Istarch next,) at 5c per eyear inadvance. It 
will he devoted tothe Wool! Growing inter st, and to agriculture 
T,C. PETERS, 
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The Markets. 


Latest foreign new is a little more favorable for prices 
of grain and flour, but the effect on our markets is very 
slight. As usual during harvest and hottest weather, very | 
little activity prevails in any department of produce } 
trade. The partial failure of the wheat crop, also, has | 
advanced prices somewhat, and caused holders of grain| 
and flour to wait for further intelligence before urging | 
sales. 


Cincinnati, July 13.—Hot weather and the prevalence | 
of cholera have combined to suppress all activity in| 
business of late; and prices of many articles are merely 
nominal. Flour has advanced to $5 per bbl., owing to a 
break on the canal, and the failure of the wheat crop.— | 
Wheat—none offered. Corn 37 @ 40 cts.; Oats 35 @ 37 | 
in small lots. Pork—no sales. Lard 64 @ 7 cts.; Butter | 
for packers, 8 cts.—fresh roll at retail, 15 @ 20 cts. Improved Hydraulic Ram. 

Cheese, 6 @ 64 cts, for shipping. Eggs, 9 @ 124 cts. por) S'qeo cr this paver; (also & liulied supply of lead pipe.) ana the 
dozen. Chickens, 15 @ 20 cts.each. New Potatoes, 75) subscriber wil’ attend to the business of putting them in operation, 


if not too far distant from Columbus, for a moderate compensation. 
cts. @ $1,00 per bush. For particul ars as to mode of operation, &c., see various articles in 


last ol aa ee aa 
Crevecanp, July 12.—Flour $5; Wheat 85 @ 874 cts.; “C Saag, June 15, 1249. dein rite 8. BATEHAM, 
Oats 23 cts.; Corn 39 @ 40 cts.; Butter, in kegs, 8 @ 9 

















aanatin 440 HEAD OF FINE SHEEP FOR SALE. 
. > J HE subeerihber having sold his farm, he wishes to sell his flock 
At Columbus, there has been a little speculation in . of Sheep at private sale. A great deal of care has been hestow- 


flour—holders now ask $5. No movement in other farm 
produce except in a retail way, and the fear of chelera 
keeps many farmers from town who are in the habit of 
bringing articles to market. This fear is quite needless, 
as the city is quite as healthy as usual for the time of 


ed upon breeding strong healthy constitution, length of staple, and 
weight of fleece. The flock has been improved by some of the best 
Saxony Bucks in the country, and those desiring to purchase fine 
sheep will find this arare opportunity to make selections- Purcha- 
sers can be suited in number. ‘The owner will reserve the fleeces. 
Selections can be made before clipping, which will be about the Ist 
of June, and a short credit will be given if desired. Samples of the 
wool can be seen by calling on the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, at 








ear Columbns; and any information by addressing the subscriber at 
y ° Bolivar. ‘Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
. ‘ ‘ | May 1, 1849—2t D. YANT. 
New York, July 13.—English steamer just arrived.— : , 


Market unsettled, waiting for the news. Prices of late % 8S yee 


FOR SALE. 
—Ohio flour $4,75 @ $5 per bbl, Wheat 1,05 @ 1,07,) Aix pHOROUGH BRED SOUTH DOWN RAMS—Six monthe 
per bush. Corn is in good demand for shipment, at 56| > old—red from Ewes selected at the New York Agricultural 


co Fair of last year. Enquire of 
@ 59 cts. Mess Pork 10,75 per bbl. JOSEPH LONGWORTH, 
July 2, 1849—6t. Cincinnati. 





Baltimore Cattle Market, July 9th.— There were offer- 
ed to-day, about 630 head of beeves, 200 of which were) eas 
sold to city butchers and packers, at prices ranging frem CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
$2,75 to $4 per 100 lbs, on hoof, equal to $5,50 @ $8 net, 26> 
and averaging $3,624 gross weight. The balance were 





























chiefly bougnt and driven off by speculators. | Syrcil Nations: Lang Worle Sheep noses 38 

omnes + neem a » | Green Manuring for enriching Land............ 211 

Rural Sketches—Corn, Wheat. Flax, &c........ 212 

150 THRESHING MACHINES, On salting Stock; Forbidden Vegetables......... 213 

dy np have on hand nearly finished upwards of One| Reaping Machines in Ohio—Several Noticed..... 214 
Hundre 


‘Premium Cow”’—Milk and Cream; Revolving 


Pitt’s Patent Separators. Horse Rakes; Rose Bugs; Cleveland Plain 








Which, with the late improvement. are the best lot of Machin, Dealer; Ohio Canal tS aD a ds 915 

ever offe red for sa'e in Ohio or e'sewhere. Also. The Wheat Harvest; The Weather; Cholera; Lo- 
CARY'S DOUBLE PINION AND OTHER HORSE POWERS. . . . ag . 

Tbe above Machine is capatle of threshing and cleaning fit for custs; ty ee gt in Ohio; Crops ay 216 
arket fifty bushelsof Wheat in an hour. Champaign, Preble, &.......0.-seeseceveees 
C. M. RUSSELL & CO. | Crops in Southern Ohio—In Indiana, Kentucky, 

Massillon, Stark Co., Ohio, April 1, 1849. Michigan, &c......... REE IS ae HPN Q17 

a te ree PET “wh a Ee Horticu.ruraL DrrarTMENt. 
CATTLE FOR SALE. Notices of Fruits—The Braken Apple......... 217 


140 Head of Cattle, from 2 to 4 years old, 100 fit for the Salt for Plum Trees; Improvement of Country 
engl for sale by the subscriber, helf's mile south of Tre-| Villages... 06.0. cecsdecesecedeccevccsvecs -218-19 

mont, in C’ark county, (on the turnpike.) will sell part or the 

whole—this being the third lot [ have bought and soid this spring. Summer Praning “* Hardy Grapes; “Hardy Poa 

Persons wishing to purchase will do well to give me acall, and if ; rries; Singing bi 

have sold I will direct them to other lots that are forsale My cattle i ee sseee 220 

are of good quality, in good order and in good pasture. Arabian Cattle; “ The Horticulturist”........... 221 


Tremont, O.. June 21, 1849. SILAS H. GARD. Hovusewire’s DrrarTMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are charge Currant Jelly and ttn. P Gi rving Tomatoes &¢ 221 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each| Another Letter tu Country Girls 
subsequent insertion. Advertisements, Markets, &c. 
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